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I N the teaching of reading— 

If to do were as easy as to know 
What were good to do— 

the following series of articles would 
have little justification. But knowing 
*'what were good to do'* as well as 
how "to do'^ it is far iVoin easy for 
the English teacher wlio is faccti with 
the problem of becoming, perforce, a 
teacher of **rcading/* To help him in 
this process and to bring sonic practical 
answers to liis urgent questions, the 
followij)g scries of four articles on the 
teaching of reading was planned. 

The practicing L'nglish teacher is by 
the very HcUurc of his work a con- 
sumer rather than a producer of re« 
search. Consc<)Ucnfly, l)c needs access 
to the rcsuhs of pertinent studies, real- 
istically interpreted in terms of the 
classroom. Tliis series, therefore^ at- 
tempts to go beyond objective report- 
ing of the results of research and 
experimentation, and focuses on im- 
plications for the classroom teacher. It 
attempts to sluice off the flood of re- 
search data so as to help irrigate the 
classroom soil. 

Why is such a series as this ineded 
ai this ihie? The reasons arc many. 

RJC 



Art important one is that the teaching 
of reading, as such, on the secondary 
level is stdl so new that excellent, ex- 
perienced English teacliers, whose 
preparation was largely in the field of 
literature, are confused and frustrated 
on being faced with the necessity of 
teaching basic reading skilb for which 
they had little or no preparation and 
which, in earlier '*halcyon*' days, they 
blithely took largely for granted.^ 
Helping busy teachers prepare thti.:- 
selvcs to do a job that is already upon 
them makes imperative such helps as 
elTicient in-service training and the use 
of practical professional materials 
based on sound theory* It is to the 
latter need that this series of articles is 
directed. 

What are the causes of the veiv de- 
Viands being vmdc on the te(tcher of 
Ryjqiish? Again the causes are mar\y, 
but changes in the teaching of English 
and readmg should be viewed in the 
context of mUwU larger changes. Two 
of the most significant ones arc the 

'Current studies show meager but encourag- 
ing evj<}encc that the programs of coJJcgcs anJ 
imiversitics which arc preparing teachers of 
English for th<j secondary schools ^rc grad- 
ually including in their programs specific 
preparation in the teaching of rcadit:^. 

3 
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efnngcs it\ the si/.c ami in tlic nature 
of the secondary school poiniktion. 
Numbers of punils unprecedented in 
ihc history of education anywhere on 
this earth arc flooding into the second- 
ary schools this fall as cnrolhncnt 
figures reach all-time peaks. This trend 
has bcc.'i growing for some years. The 
gencrni [copulation of the United States 
tripled from 1870-1940^ during that 
same interval the secondary school 
population became ninety tin\es as 
iurgc. After World War H there was a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
cliildrcti in the population. At the sanie 
timc» there was an increase in the num- 
ber of inipils being retained in school 
who tornjerly would have . been 
dropped. In 1870 three out of four 
high .school graduates went on to col- 
lege; one out of four did not. Hut by 
1940 three of four pupils did not go on 
to college; only one out of the four 
did go on to college, 

ICven more important than the 
change in the she of the school popu- 
lation is the cliangc in its nature or 
char^icter. This stems in part fron^ a 
niodilication of our philosophy of edu- 
cation. Our attitude toward the pur- 
pose of the secondary schools has al- 
tered basically. No longer is their main 
function conceived to bc^ in effect, the 
proviiling of a proving ground for the 
academic pupil who is headed for col- 
lege, l oday their function is also coit- 
sidercd to be the providing of a train- 
ing ground for the pupil whose abilities 
are more limite d or more **practical," 

The resulting changes arc of great 
consccjuence to all teachers but to 
teachers of English and reading in par- 
ticular. Promotion policies have been 
altered, new non-academic courses 
have been idded, and **drop-outs" 
have decreased as the less academic 



pupils arc attracted to the iiewcr ofTcr- 
ing$. Not all people concerned with 
education approve of these changes. 
In general they are regarded in two 
ways. Sonic consider them the logical 
and natural result of the assumption by 
the school of a necessary dual role. 
Others regarded them as a dpstrtJcrivo 
retreat froju responsibility for intcllfec- 
tual development. Basically, the dU 
Icnnna may be expressed in two ques- 
tions: (I) Should the schools provide 
the particular kind of education which 
develops the leaders of cultivation and 
of intellect who are essential to the 
preservation of our society? (2) 
Should the schools provide the kind of 
education whicli trains practical men 
whose development is carried in the 
direction and to the extent indicated 
by their needs and abilities? 

I he battle lines arc drawn and the 
high-decibel argumene continues. But 
i]uictly throughout the nation's 
schools, teachers are looking this two- 
headed problem so^uarcly in both of its 
faces and arc seeking ways to solve it. 
The casy^ obvious solution of educat- 
ing either one group or the other is 
cojnplecely untenable to those idealis- 
tic and realistic teachers who believe 
in education for all American youth. 
But teacK^rs, probably better than 
anyone else, know that this does not 
mean the same education for all youth. 
Acceptance of the only possible alter- 
native, therefore, has entailed ^ gradual 
re-tooling of the entire educational 
machinery, a process which was pre- 
dictably uneven and is still incomplete. 

The third change crew out of the 
other two. Stemming from the size and 
the heterogeneous nature of the "new" 
school population are the changes 
necessary to adjust teaching to the 
range and variety of individual differ- 
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cnccs which that population repre- 
sents. Undertaking the almost over- 
whelming responsibility of educating 
all youth docs not imply less emphasis 
on the education of the intellectually 
able or gifted^ but it docs imply that 
old patterns of teaching relatively 
homogeneous pupils had to be 
changed, and new ones devised to meet 
the new demands. That seemingly in- 
nocuous sentence is loaded. What must 
these new patterns he? Can we drean) 
up ones which will retain the values of 
academic education for the few and 
at the same time provide non-academic 
training for the many? If the answer 
is yeSf what are the variables, what are 
the constants in these new programs? 
Because our schools arc essentially 
reading schools w!\ero success, regard- 
less of the kind of education being 
sought, is dependent upon reading, it 
Is one of the important constants^ and 
the reading program assumes: major 
significance, 

What are the chwges which bear 
directly on the E7ig!ish teachers and 
the teaching of reading? Primarily, 
there arc two. One is the cluster of 
changes resulting from increased 
research into the process of human 
growth and development. For ex- 
ample, we know that growth is a 
coniinuous process. We know that in- 
tellectual growth is one part of this 
process; and that pupils' grov/th in 
language power, and therefore growth 
in reading, is a facet of total growth. 
We know that the reading program 
should therefore he planned so as to 
provide for continuous growth from 
kindergarten to twelfth grade and be- 
yond. VVc know more about the im- 
portance of motivation both in Icarn- 
O ing and in retention. 
;ERsIC A second cluster of chat;jes bearing 



directly on the teaching of reading 
results from our increased knowledge 
of the nature of the reading process 
itself. F'or example, we know that cer- 
tain basic skills must be learned first 
before certain other higher-level skills 
are attempted. We know that infer- 
entialt critical, or creative thinking 
about written material requires com- 
prehension of that material. We know 
that appreciation, satisfaction, or de- 
light in books presupposes a grasp of 
reading skills. This implies many 
things, among them that we must build 
the necessary basic skills as we require 
intellectual reactions to material; that 
we use varied reading methods and 
materials appropriate to the wide 
range of student abilities; and that we 
develop understandings, skills, and 
tastes at fill levels of reading ability. 

Hov) then can ive help to close the 
gap het'iveen lohat tve know and nvhai 
tve do about reading? One way is by 
translating sound theory directly into 
modified practice, by answering ques- 
tions that teachers ask in terms of the 
actual classroom. 

What kinds of questions do teachers 
ask about reading? Their questions fall 
largely into four categories, with over- 
tones of classroom sounds instead of 
the sounds of tabulating machines. For 
example, teachers csk about progrMis 
n\ reading. They ask, "What arc suc- 
cessful high schools doing about organ- 
izing their reading programs?^* "VVhat 
is the successful balance among all the 
strands of the reading program?" 
*'HoW do elementary and secondary 
teachers plan a kindergarten-to- 
twelfth-grade program together?'* 
**Who coordinates it all?*' *'Uow do 
the teachers of the other subject- 
matter areas come into this picture?'* 

Teachers ask about practices in 
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reaching reading. Tiiey ask such ques- 
tions as, "How can I teach literature 
when I have to stop and leach vocabu- 
lary?" "What shall I do in a class that 
ranges nil the way from gifted young- 
sters to slow learners?" *4 can n»anagc 
to teach basic skills fairly well, but 
how do you actually teach taste and 
appreciation?" "How important is 
succd in reading?'* **How should I 
cnallenge my reallj^ top-notch pupils?" 
'*What arc the best ways to evaluate 
pupils' growth in reading?" 

Teacners ask about vtaterkU. They 
ask such questions as, **What books 
should I Mse with my ninth-grade boys 
who read on the fourth-grade level?" 
*There must be good factual material 
and good litcrauire which is both easy 
and mteresting. Where can 1 find sucn 
materials?" "Should I be usmg a basic 
textbook or workbook?" "In what 
way do machines help?" 

Teachers ask about pupth, "What 
are the causes of the pupiPs success or 
his failure in reading?" "Of all of the 
individual differences that youngsters 
have, which are the ones significant for 
reading?" "In what ways arc tastes 
linked to skills and abilities?" "What 
are the effects on the pupils of success 
or failure in reading?" 

How does this series help answer 
these teachers' questions? The articles 
arc organized around these four topics: 

What Does Research In Reading 
Tell Me — 

-about Successful Reading PRO- 
GRAMS? 

Dr. Margaret Early of the Reading 
Clinic at Syracuse University dis- 
cusses; 

The All-School Developmental 
Program 



*1 cniporary Compromise Progri^ms 
Selecting Stuiplcnts and Scheduling 
Classes 

Examples of Promising Programs 

^about PRACTICES in Teaching 
Reading? 

Dr. Constance McCullou^h of the San 
Francisco State College discusses: 

Developing Vocabulary 

Improving Comprehension 

Improving Speed 

Improving Tastes and Appreciations 
Grouping 

Evaluating Growth 

--about PUPILS in Relation to Read- 
ing? 

Dr. John J. DeBoer of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois discusses: 

C'onccrns of High School Youth 

Individual Differences 

Reading Interests 

Interrelationships between Reading and 
other Factors 

-about MATERIALS for Teaching 
Reading? 

Dr. Helen Hanlon of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, discusses: 

Books 

Booklists 

Textbooks 

Workbooks 

Graded Materials 

Use of Subject-matter Texts 

Audio-Visual Aids 

In summary, this series of articles 
about reading, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish, attempts to use the results of 
research to help answer teachers' prac- 
tical Questions about * Vhat were good 
to do and how **to do** it in the teach- 
ing of reading in the secondary 
scnools. 
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About Successful Reading Programs? 

Margaret J« Early 



T¥7H0 teaches reading in the second- 
" ary school? A study of current 
programs indicates thnt the answer 
seems to be the English teacher and the 
special reading teacher. Who should 
teach reading m the secondary school? 
The varied answers to this question 
emphasize the ifs, arjd*s, and bin^s that 
riddle any discussion of a balanced 
reading program at the secondary level. 
Authorities agree that every teacher 
should be a teacher of reading, but 
they point out that this desirable goal 
is far from being achieved, largely be- 
cause subject-matter teachers lack 
training in reading methods. When the 
tteed for adequate reading instruction 
is felt, administrators and teachers look 
for leadership from the English depart- 
ment or a reading coordinator in or- 
ganizing an alUschool program in 
which every teacher adjusts his read- 
ing assignments to the rarigc of ability 
in his class and teaches the reading 
skills necessary for understanding his 
subject. 

Reading programs vary according to 
the size of the school, the type of 



community, the abilities of the pupils 
and their needs now and in the future, 
the curriculum offered, the attitudes 
and skill of the teachers, the size of the 
staff, and the consultant help available. 
No one pattern can be described as 
"most likely to succeed." Further- 
more, experience with reading pro- 
grams in the high school is still ex- 
tremely limited. Most of those re- 
ported in the literature are fairly recent 
developments, and few practices have 
been evaluated in objective experi- 
ments. Promising practices and trends 
on trial are the most that can be re- 
ported at this early stage- 
Nevertheless, even in this dawn of 
reading at the secondary level, light is 
available from two sources, sound 
theory and practical experience. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the plan- 
ning stage of program development 
can find useful guidance in. (1) the 
recommendations of reading specialists 
and (2) the experiences reported by 
those who are now trying out various 
schemes. This paper will summarize 
findings from these two sources. 



THE ALUSCHOOL DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 

If the various types of reading pro- the all-school developmental program, 
grams that have been suggested by Such a program provides for; 
competent authorities or tried out in I. Continuous instruction in read- 
actual practices were arranged accord- ing skills from kindergarten to 
Q to comprehensiveness of approach, grade twelve for tf// pupils 
ERsLCthc top of the ladder would stand 2, Integration of reading skills 
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with Other comnnmicntlon 
skills; writings speaking, amt 
listening 

3. Specific instruction by subject- 
matter teachers \r\ hov) to read 
and study in their special field^^ 
using the basic reading materials 
of their courses 

4. Coonerativc planning by all 
tcacacrs so that skills will not 
be overlooked or ovcrstresscd 

5. Adjusted reading materials in 
all subjects for slow, average, 
and superior students 

6. Guidance in free reading 

7. Emphasis on the uses of read- 
ing as a source of inforn)ation» 
as an aid to personal and social 
developmenti and as a means of 
recreation 

8. Corrective or remedial instruc- 
tion for seriously retarded 
readers 

9. Measurement of growth in 
skills by means of standardized 
and informal tests; study of 
students* application of tech- 
niques in all reading tasks 

10. Evalui tion of the uses of read- 
ing through study of the 
amount and quality of volun- 
tary reading; study of effect 
on achievement in all school 
subjects; effect on percent of 
drop-outs 

Hehind each of these reqisjsitc£ lies 
a tangle of problems that makes it 
clear why the all-school developmental 
progravi is ^'easier said than done." For 
example, numbers 1, 3, and 4 imply 
that teachers at all grade levels ancl in 
all subject areas not only must under- 
stand how human beings grow in their 
ability to read, but that they also must 
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have the technical know-how to con- 
tribute to this growth. The implica- 
tions of the second criterion arc 
equally intense. Teachers must see 
readingt not as an isolated tool, but as 
one phase in the complex process of 
communication. Understanding the 
nature of language and agreeing that 
education In any field, no matter how 
speci;^li7.ed, is dependent upon skills of 
conuminicaiion arc basic planks in a 
platform for reading hnprovement. But 
teachers who have achieved a pkiloso- 

[>luo understanding of their rcsponsi- 
)ility to teach reading still need to 
know how to translate that under- 
standing into action. 

Involved in the fifth criterion of a 
total program arc issues that go much 
deeper than those involved in how to 
teach reading. A thorough-going re- 
consideration of the offerings of the 
content fields is preliminary to achiev- 
ing an atl-school developmental pro- 
gram in reading. Too often subject- 
matter teachers look upon a reading 
program as a means of bringing evcrv 
pupil up to grade level. They thinK 
that instruction in reading should make 
it possible for all pupils to use the text- 
1 iok around witich their courses are 
built. Or, as they decide to discard the 
single-textbook method, they look for 
easy vocal)ulary materials that pr<isent 
the same concepts as the standard text^ 
and they are disappointed when they 
find none. It is questionable whether 
teachers have the richt to ask for low- 
vocabulary materials in their subject 
fields until they re-examine the con- 
cepts they include in their courses of 
study and decide whether the same 
concepts remain when complex topics 
arc rewritten in easier vocabulary and 
sentence structure. 
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The fcmfiining criteria carry heavy 
Implications, too. Nun)bcrs 6, 7, and 
10 point to the ultimate purpose of all 
readinK instruction r promoting wider 
use of reading. Fundamental though 
specific skills are to the reading 
process, a program which focuses only 
on skills is severely limited. Broaden- 
ing the program to include enthusi- 
astic attention to the uses of reading 
demands the active participation of all 
the faculty in building the resources 
of school and classroom libraries. It 
brings the librarian to the fore in this 
phase of the program. 

The incKision of nunvt)er 8 suggests 
that even in the best developmental 
program there will be some students 
who need more specialized individual 
instruction than can be provided in 
the regular secondary classroom. Pro- 
vision must be made for students who> 
for reasons other than low mental age^ 
have disabilities that can be diagnosed 
and treated. 

Evaluation of a total program in all 
its aspects is in)plicic in the last two 



criteria. Accurate iiUcrprctarion of the 
results of standardized tests presents a 
problem to many teachers. A still more 
complicated lesson' for teachers to 
learn is how to build rehabic informal 
tests and keep accurate observations of 
the less tangible evidences of reading 
growth. 

Some of the ten criteria presented 
here demand from teachers new un- 
derstanding of the role of languajje 
and of tbejr responsibilities toward its 
development. Out of these under- 
standings must come fundamental 
changes in course offerings. All of the 
criteria demand the learning of new 
teaching techniques. Changes in at- 
titude, m methods of teaching, and in 
curricula evolve slowly. Since a realis- 
tic all-school developmental reading 
program must wait upon the carefully 
reached decisions of committees of 
teachers in each content field, it is easy 
to sec why temporary, compromise 
plans have been initiated in most 
schools that have attacked the rcmling 
problem* 
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In an attempt to provide systematic 
instruction in reading before a total 
program has been fully developed, 
many secondary schools oflfcr special 
classes in reading (see references), In 
some case$ these classes arc adilitions to 
the regular curriculum. Frequently 
they are labeled *Mevelopmentar' to 
show that they provide for all pupils- 
slow» average, and superior— at a given 
grade level. Sometimes they are called 
V corrective" when they arc designed 
for students with specific reading dis- 
: ^Klllrles. When individual or very 
ERJjC ^^^^P wstruction is provided ^r 



retarded readers, the program is some- 
times designated as *^remedial,** al- 
though this term has fallen into dis- 
repute because it carries unattractive 
connotations. 

In place of the regular English 
course, corrective classes sometimes 
are offered for a semester or two. This 
type of program is different in objec- 
tives and organization from the type 
described next. 

Another common approach, espe- 
cially in smaller schools, is to cliargc 
English teachers with the responsi- 
bility of devclo})ing the readijig skills 
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of all students as part of Oic rcguhr 
r'ngUsh counscs. Occasionally, cspc- 
ciiillv in the junior high sclioo), the 
tcacning of reading is a specific nrca 
of instruction within the core course 
or, as in one laboratory school^ an in- 
tegral part of a problem-centered core 

US). 

F.niph.iscs di/Tcr and variations occur 
Nvirhin these patterns, but essentially 
these four typcs-thc special reading 
class, the substitute English class, in- 
struction within the regular l^tigtish 
class, and developmental reading as 
part of the core course— are the prac- 
tices con)nionly recommended and 
followed. 

Selecting Studenfs ond 
Scheduling Classes 

Whenever the program is less than 
"total," decisions must be made as to 
how students will be selected^ Iiow 
classes will be scheduled, and who will 
teach them. 

TIk easiest type of program to plan 
is the reading-within-thc-Knglish-class. 
There ts no need to schedule extra 
classes and no additions need to be 
made to the staff. Instead of the selec- 
tion of some students /or special 
classes, the problem becomes that of 
grouping all the students for English 
classes. In large high schools where 
administrative grouping is feasible, the 
reconmiendations of Gray (6) can be 
considered. He suggests developing a 
program around the needs of five types 
of readers in the following manner: 

Needlessly retarded readers , com- 
prising those students who read far 
below the level of their ability and 
have no recognizable handicaps^ 



should have intensive instruction ad- 
justed to tlicir specific needs, pre- 
ferably {.luring llrst-scmcstcr Eng- 
lisli. 

I'Jamiicaplycd readers, those who 
have retarded language and speech 
development, limited backgrounds 
of cNperieiice, serious emotional dis- 
orders, nnd disturbing [>arenral rela- 
tions, should be grouped together in 
special luiglish classes limited to ten 
or fifteen students. 

Mentally retarded or slov) learners 
arc most effectively helped in lan- 
guage arts classes adjusted to their 
respective levels of advancement and 
rate5 of learning* 

Superior students^ in regular classes, 
should be challenged by differ- 
entiatcd assignments. 

Students of average ahilhy, making 
normal progress in reading, should 
continue to receive reading instruc- 
tion within regular classes. 

Decisions must be made as to the 
placement of and emphasis on skills in 
a course of study for reading-within- 
the-Eng]ish-class. One example of a 
four-year sequence is that suggested 
by Davison (3): 

Grade 9, Flexibility of rate; reading 
for various purposes; reading of 
charts, maps, graphs, etc.; locationa! 
skills; recognition and use of simple 
sentence patterns; development of 
a two-level outline. 

Grade 10. Organizational skills with 
emphasis on recall ; vocabulary 
building; use of reference materials; 
skill in following directions. 

Grade 11, Summarizing from several 
sources; note-taking; analysis of 
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patterns in paragraphs; techniques 
involved in problem -solving. 

Grade 12. Critical reading. 

The principal limitation of such a se- 
quence is that it seems to parcel out 
instruction over the high school years, 
whereas a sounder procedure is to 
practice and maintain all the important 
reading skills during the entire span of 
years. Critical reading, for example, 
should not be postponed until the 
senior year. 

Reaqing-within-thc-English-class b 
a satisfactory beginning. A cooperative 
administration will provide for in- 
service training, an effective evaluation 
program, and for growth beyond the 
English department as efforts are mad^. 
to coordinate skills instruction in other 
content areas, 

Reading classes that are an extra 
for all pupils raise the question of how 



to find time in an already full schedule. 
Corrective classes, restricted . to the 
students most in need, raise problems 
of identifying and selecting these stu* 
dents. Solutions to these problems are 
suggested in the descriptions of pro- 
grams below. 

The shortcomings of any program 
which is less than total are evident. 
Even when instruction is provided for 
all pupils, provision for the transfer of 
skills to the content fields is usually 
unsatisfactory. Classes that are correc- 
tive or remedial in nature are emer- 
gency measures. They do nothing to 
raise the quality of reading instruction 
throughout the school It should be re- 
membered, however, that the four 
types of programs described here as 
compromise plans are intended as 
stages of development along the way 
to the all-school program. 



EXAMPLES OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 



In the remainder of this paper, very 
brief descriptions of promising pro- 
grams will be given. Other excellent 
programs are described in books by 
Simpson (8), Blair (1), and Strang, 
iMcCullough, and Traxlcr (9). At the 
end of this paper is a list of schools 
whose programs are described in avail- 
able sources. 

In an effort to obtain up-to-date in- 
formation on present practices as well 
as suggestions for settnig up programs 
in grades nine to r^velve, a question- 
naire was sent to 293 senior high 
schools in thirty-four states in the 
spring of 1956.* These schools do not 

*Thc wfiwr IS iiidcbicd to Miss Ruth Viox, 
Kcohdary school reading tortstilv^ni In Ken- 
more, N. Y*, for the use of information from 
this study. 



represent a random sampling. Many 
were selected because leads from var- 
ious sources suggested jhat programs 
might be in operation. Returns from 
147 schools responding to die question- 
naire give an indication of tlie types 
of programs in current use: 

Reading taught ifi: No. of Schools 

English classes only. 32* 

English and special 

reading classes ......... 19 

Special reading classes only, . 10 
No program for 

reading instruction 86 

*hcluda sckools xohere English is part 
of core 

Q^iestionnaires frotn the eighty-six 
schools reporting '*no program*' ex- 
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pressed a need for a prograhti sotnc 
described beginning steps or future 
plans; sonic indicated that reading is 
taught by individual teachers. 

Programs with Roadlng 
Coordinator 

Ii^ systems where a secondary school 
reading consultant is available for 
leadership and direction^ strides are 
being taken toward the desirable ob- 
jective of art aU-school program. Cities 
like Philadelphia (H), St. Louis (9), 
and Detroit are creating valuable pat- 
terns for total organization of large 
systems.'' The Detroit program* in op- 
eration since 1944, looks to all teachers 
to accent responsibility for teaching 
reading skUls m their special fields; At 
the present time^rcading is taught in 
all literature classes. A few classes have 
combined literature and social studies 
with cniphasis on rcadiiig* Some spe- 
cial rcadmg classes arc offered in place 
of literature periods. To schools cni- 
barking on new programs, the (iobrdi- 
nator offers the following suggestions: 
secure^ first of all^ cooperation of the 
administrative staff; look for skilled 
elementary teachers of readings reduce 
class load; acquire plenty of materials; 
provide in-sefyice help to teachers. 

Coordinating a reading program in 
a central school district presents prob- 
icms^comparable to those found in city 
systems but peciiliar to a different 
geographical setting. In Valley Stream, 
New York, a corrective program for 
retarded readers was set up seventeen 
years ago. Todayi in the two six-year 
high schools, corrective and develop 
mental services and a summer reading 
school arc available. The program is 

* information from Miss Viox*s study. 



stafir<?d by ^ district readiri|^ 
tutor and three full-tini^ wMjf^^^^^^^ 
teachers working through w Reading 
Laborator)'. In Scnwmber, all new en- 
trants, studcn^^s referred bv staff mem- 
bers, and students formerly in correc- 
tive classes are given the Giltnorc Oral 
Reading Test, Priority for corrective 
work goes to students of average men- 
tal abuity in critical need of help in 
word analysis. Students with problems 
hi tlic areas of meanings, study skills- 
and rate of reading (in that order) are 
accepted in the Reading Laboratory as 
far as scheduling permits. Students 
. come to the laboratory during study 
periods &t least twice a week. Groups 
vary in size from one to twelve* In- 
struction terminates at any time that 
the reading teacher feels sufTicicnt 
progress has been made. .Generally 
poor achievers in reading spend at 
least a semester iiy the laboratory; 
others with specific weaknesses spend 
from tetn to twenty sessions. No credit 
is given. 

In building the developmental pro- 
gram, tliC reading coordinator and 
consultants are working with all teach- 
er in the iFoUowingway$: (a) discuss- 
ing the schpoUwide testing program; 
(b) giving demonstration lessons in 
the ciassroomv (c) visiting clai»roo^ 
to evaluate progress of fori luir Reading 
Laboratory pupils; (d) helping teach- 
ers to organize reading groups within 
the classroom; (c) evaluating mate- 
rials in all subject-matter areas; (f) 
constructing or supplying instructional 
materials; (c) helping to build class^ 
room libraries. The summer readirtg 
progratn serves as a workshop (or 
teacners who participate, and an in* 
service course in reading is ofTcrcd 
almost every year (39), 
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'I ; Laying the groundwork for a dc- 
velopinental program providing 
continuous in-scrvice traiiiing is the 
' major objective, too, in a small city 
, svstem such as Nor walk, Connecticut. 
At the present time, reading is taught 
as part of the core projjram in the 
junior high school, and m the senior 
nigh school all subject-arca teachers are 
res^^onsible for the skills needed in 
their courses. In addition, two special 
reading classes are ofTered: one for 
retarded and one for superior readers. 
Set up as regular Enghsh classes, they 
meet five times a week for fifty- 
minute periods. Students are chosen on 
the basis of standardized test results, 
class achievement, teacher judgmcnti 
and data from cumulative records.' 

English Workshop 

Coordinated the supervisor of 
■ language arts, the program in language 
arts in the Oakland, California, schools 
emphasizes reading as one phase of 
communication. Accordingly, the plan 
provides for (1) attention to specific 
reading skills and technical vocabu- 
lary in all academic classes; (2 ) de- 
velopmental reading in English classes, 
Avith emphasis on guided reading 
for pleasure and personal growth; 
(3) English Avorkshop classes for re- 
tarded readers. Selection of students 
for the workshop classes is based on a 
diflfcrence of one year or more be- 
tween reading age and mental ago and 
on recommendations of teaclicrs and 
counselors. These classes meet one 
hour daily for one semester as ?i sub* 
stitute for English. Success of the 
workshop program, which is now in 
its fourth year of operation, is based on 

*op. €it. 



excellent In-^servlce training that ha^ 
included a four-week summer work- 
shop for teachers (33)» 

Combined Airoek tn 
Smolf SysNm 

In a small New York State high 
school (Gouverneur)r an Enghsh 
teacher became the reading consultant 
sk years ago. Beginning with "correc- 
tive'^ and **e(Ticiency'^ classes, the pro- 
gram now includes reading instruction 
for all students in grades seven to 
twelve in the En3[hsh class where 
twenty minutes each day are given tv» 
skills mstruction and directed reading. 
In additloni corrective classes are 
scheduled in grades seven to nine for 
pupils of average to superior ability 
reading two or more years below grade 
placement. In grades ten to twelve the 
•jcfTiciency classes* - are open to supe- 
rior students (eightieth percentile or 
above in intelligcnfce). Emphasizing 
efl^iclent reading and study Skills, this 
course is organized around cente/'s of 
interest. Students are introduced to 
twenty-one fields from which they 
select five for specialization. In this 
growing program, experiments are 
now under way in three other aspects; 
an experimental core class in the 
seventh grade; a reading homeroom in 
the eighth pradoj and reading clubs 
meeting twice monthly in both the 
junior and senior high school.* 

Laborofory Progroms 

A dramatic initiation of an ali-school 
program began in Indianapolis as an 
experiment in improving speed, com- 
prehension, and interest in reading 
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tlirdUgU laboratory methods, In cnch 
of clgtit high schools a reading labotii- 
tory is equipped with workbooks and 
rcadcr$» the Iowa Readiftg Training 
FilitiSi aiid twenty 'Miadowwopcs" {n 
type of pacef^. A specially grained 
ciirecior is m charge qf each jabor^^- 
tory. Scheduling varies from school to, 
schqol, but in general, students work 
In the rcitdirtg laboratory for at least 
one period a week as part of their 
regular English courses, m one school 
the program was concentrjited in a 
three-week period of daily cldssc$ with 
results that warrant continuation of 
this plan. Ev;^lnation of the program 
during the first year, when control 
groups were set up, showed consistent 
gains in speed and comprehension for 
the expernncntal groups. The India- 
napolis program in the spring of 1956 



was reaching 21»998 students in graded 
nine to twelve (24). 

In Eugene^ Oregon, a laboratory or 
workshop course is open to all high 
schoor students as an elective, Any 
Student who wishes to improve his 
reading may apply. Since class si/o Is 
limited to twenty, and only three 
classes are ofTcrcd» some studems are 
placed on a waiting list. In the opening 
week the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
are given. Each student corrects his 
own test| and the nine parts are ex- 
plained and discussed as a method of 
sclf-analysis. Eacli student works on 
his own self-improvement plan. When 
common needs arc recognized students 
may work in teams. A folder of work 
accomplished serves as a record of 
achievement and as the basis for con- 
fcrcnccs with the teacher (18). 



CONCLUSION 



This review of current practices in 
secondary school reading programs 
was drawn from the replies to 147 
questionnaires in a recent study and 
trom deicriptiorts of more than thirty 
prograJTis appearing in the professional 
literature since 1940. The following 
conclusions seem justificdr 

1 . No school claimed to have 
achieved a total developmental 
program. 

2. Very few schools have at- 
tempted to achieve aft alUschool 
program by a direct attack on 
the reading skills in each aca- 
demic area* 

3 . Most important to the develop- 
ment of a total program is a 
coordinator who can provide 
in-service training for subject- 
matter teachers. 



4. VDevelopmcntal programs*' (in 
the sense that reading instruc- 
t'l^^^ students) 
arc generally confined to the 
English department, 

5. Most schools feel the need for 
remedial or corrective classes to 
care for the niost seriously re- 
tarded readers, but few are 
satis^cd with just a remedial or 
corrective program. 

The variety of existing programs is 
evidence of a vigorous effort to "do 
something* ■ about reading problems in 
the secondary school. There is a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of second- 
ary school personnel that teaching 
reading is their job. Specific steps are 
being taken to prepare whole faculties 
for assuming this job. In the meantime, 
needs of students are being met at least 
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developmental program. 



\p^^^^y ^^mcTgency measures that Come very minor aspects of ihe all- 
mi cither disappear altogether or be- school deve' 
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WHAT DOES RESEABCH REVEAL 

AboutPracticesinTedchingReading? 



Constance M. McCullough 



'PHERE IS no paucity of sugges- 
tions for ways of tcacliing reading. 
Ideas are free and numerous. One en- 
counters famine only when one asks 
for methods of scientifically proven 
worth. The purpose of the present 
article is to provide a brief summary of 
practices in teaching reading whicli re- 
search findings support. Armed with 
this information the secondary school 
teacher should be able to make wiser 
judgments about the use of students' 
time in reading instruction. 



Throughout many of the studies 
consulted there runs the thread that 
we get what we work for consciously > 
tliat if both students and teacher are 
aware of specific goals, rhoso specific 
goals are more apt to be reached. 
Along with this finding, however, runs 
the ttanger that narrowly conceived 

goals ptoduce limited results, Wc must 
work for specific goals consciously, 
but those specific goals need to en- 
compass a broad definition of reading 
skills if the product is not to be 
dwarfed and distorted. 



DEVgLOPING VOCABULARY 



Who Should Be Tmtgbt? 

The idea that wc should teach only 
those students who arc below a certain 
score on a vocabulary test has worn 
out its welcome. The high school 
years are years of tremendous vocabu- 
lary challenge and a time when all 
students can benefit by help and en- 
couragement in vocabulary develop- 
ment. Hovvcver, it docs not follow that 
all students need the same kind of help 
nor help in the same kinds of vocabu- 
htyt problems. Wc need to take an 
Jnmal inventory of the student's vocab- 
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ulary dcyclopmcnt-his knowledgq of 
words and word-fclationships, his 
abiiitv to determine the meaning of a 
word in context or out of context, his 
ability to analyze the fofm W j» word 
by various useful tcchnic|ucs. When 
wc have such an inventory of knpwl- 
cdge and skills, wc are ready to de- 
tcnninc who shall be taueht what 

Which Wordt Should Uje Taught? 

One of the most recent lists of 
words to be taught is one by Ky tc 
(55) designed for adult illiterates. It 
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contaius 66) words derived from a 
coinl)intuion of .other lists, Those 
should l)c useful in the prcparAiiou of 
shhniifkd in^iicri?»l for seriously re- 
tjirdcil students. 

Words selected for spccW study* 
liowcvcr, should ht drawn brgcly 
from material that the students win be 
reading anyway, and should be taught 
as the need arises (44) V 

Wh.1t ahout Word Mcmngf 

\Vc sliQuld use many means of 
clarifying the meaning or nieauings of 
a given word. Wc need to discuss with 
the studeius i\ot only the tcchnM 
words peculiar to our fields but the 
common words which have a different, 
technical nicaning*-words such as con- 
sumption and damtd (SI). A study 
of the multiple mcamngs of words 
is* definitely rovyarding (88). Students 
shovild b') chcouragcdTto study words 
in context t6 determine the par ticulajr 
meanings used (87 ) . The task of classi- 
fying words gives students an increased 
appreciation of word relationships and 
a fuller understanding of meaning 
(20). 

WIm (thout Word Fonn? 

Rescuch has pretty conclusively 
laid to rest the idea that one must 
study Latin in order to learn English 
(75). Indeed, knowledge of root 
words; while helpful; is not nearly the 
panacea it was once thought (9). The 
study of roots needs to be supple- 
mented by other types of word study v 
such as the study of suffixes (105) and 
prefixes (98). StaufTcr has identified 
fifteen particularly useful prefixes: 
ad^ be\ coin^ de, dit. eii, ex, in (into), 
m (not), pre, pr<?> re^ tub^ and wu 
These, of course, would not be the 
only ones to be studied on the high 



school Icvcf but might be considered 
a nihiimal list. Knowledge of structural 
elements in words (prefixes, stems, 
su(Ti\cs» compound paris» syllables) is 
important in the development of vo^ 
cabulary (49), 

Phonics is alf^o important, The study 
of the sounds of word elements should 
employ vyords the student already . 
knows by sight ( 1 16)* To teach })hon- 
ii.!s through unknown words is to 
multiply trouble. Tliis fact suggests 
t)\at plionics drills and pamnhkts mv 
related to the students* regular reading 
material probably employ words with 
which the student is unfamiliar and . 
are therefore not the best tnatcrials to 
use for training in phonics. 

Some students on the high school 
level have a laborious wav of figuring 
out every word they read but aire able 
to recognize very few words at sight, 
Research shows that words familiar irt;;. 
meaning are more readily learned, and 
that frequent observation of a word 
' does Ifltle good unless meaning is at- 
tached to it (76). In. other word^. it W 
good to make a word a part of a stu- 
deht*s speaWrtg vocahulary before ex- 
pecting hhu to learn it quickly as a 
sight word. Further, it hns been found 
that the more use a student makes of 
a word and the more cniotion-rousing 
value tho word has {moibeYy abjec- 
tion), the more readily it is learned as 
a sight word (31). Of course, we can- 
not give a clanmiy word emotion- 
rousing value if it hasn't any, but those 
words lacking 'n emotional mcanin^^ 
can be used hi student discussions until 
they do have substantial meaning and 
familiarity* 

What Methods Should We Use? 

The literature on teaching vocabu- 
lary is peppered with the controversy 
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ovcr^ whether .1 direct fl|>|)r()ach to 
word studv is superior to a cnsnal ap- 
pro?'ch. The direct approach is one in 
which h'sts of wonls or sentences con- 
taining words arc studied deliberately 
for the devclopnjcnt of \vor<l power, 
whereas the casual or incidental ap- 
proach involves the study of words as 
they happen to occur in material the 
students are about to read or arc cur- 
rently reading. Both methods have 
.value, and probably neither should be 
used to the exclusion of the other. The 
casual learning of word meanings in- 
creases vocabulary (40). But the direct 
nictliod has been found to be more 
cfrcctivc (^7), and especially so with 
pn]>il$ of low ability (J7). 
^ In direct teaching carcf id proniincia- 
tion of the new word is important 
(108). Preferably the teaclicr should 
face the class so that the appearance of 
the lips in forniing the word will aid 
the jmprcssiort. Since a inultiscnsory 
impression of the word is more clTcc- 
tivc, it is desirable that the class repeat 
the pronunciation of the word jis they 
look at it on the blackboard, in some 
cases even to trace it with two fingers 
on the desk lis they look at it (78). It 
is probably better for the teacher to 
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write the word in front of the students 
and pronounce it again in syllables as 
she writes it rather than to have it al. 
ready written (2). Wide experiences 
with the word (88), including oral 
activities using the word (20), rein- 
force the learning. Seeing the word in 

many contexts improves recognition 
(68). 

Word form ^analysis seems best 
taught by the inductive nicthod (1 16), 
As students Icarii or rcfcirn technimics 
of \vord study, both of the form arid 
of the meaning, they need to \k helped 
to make sysfcmaric dttdcks on . new 
words (88, 49). Sometimes a list of 
things to observe about the meaning 
of a word (its use in the sentence, the 
meaning of its prefix, suffix, stem, or 
compound parts) and about the form 
of the Word (does it have a recogniz- 
able prefix, stejn, suffix, compound 
part; does it begin with a letter sound 
that 1 know; docs it contain a phonti- 
grarn I know; where arc the syllabic 
divisions) hclpji the student to go 
through the inventory of techniques he 
kno\ys Until he fli)ds the methods that 
Work on a particular word. Such lists 
breed confidence: I know things 
that may work. ' . 



What Khni of Job Are 
Wc Dohig N(no'f 

There is consitlcrabic dissatisfaction 
(tiot confined to the t/nitcd States) 
with tl-4 extent to which schools de- 
velop reading comprehension. Test 
evidence suggests that some schools do 
not do enough to maintain or dcvcloi) 
certain types of reading skill (94) . 
llMS inay be due to the nict that some 
teachers teach reading for the main 
Idea for thric weeks .inJ then neglect 



DEVELOPING COMPREHENSION 



It for thirty, or that some teachers 
tlunk they have taught it when they 
teach one lesson, of that others think 
they h.ivc taught it when they have 
merely required ir without explaining 
wtt) to do it, or that teachers actually 
do not teach copiprchcnsion tcch- 
iiiqiipS at all. 

Some jnvestigations have shown 
that, while wc have apparently de- 
veloped f;ict readers, we liave failed 
iliorc or less to tlevclop thoughtful 
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«aders» Tlic higher tlvought processes, 
siictv as reading to make compiirisons 
or to draw conclusions or to infer, 
arc Influenced by prejudice (65) and 
emotion (74); Studcms are incapable, 
by aiid iarge^ of divorcirtg their own 
feelings and preconceptions ( 15) from 
the content arid Intent bf the article 
read* • Gojlcge students have been 
found to; be weak in .sensing the 
autbQt's ihtfndon, dctectirtg^rpo^^ 
demanding difficult NVprds/ i 
ing liUasions and metaphori and ap- 
preciating the influence of context on 
word meaning (IS). 

While one research study (16) con- 
cludes that it is less rcwarding^to ask 
intellectually challenging questions of 
slow-learning students than of bright 
students of the sam;^ irticntal ag% the 
distributions of achievement overlap 
so c5(tcnsivcly» the number of students 
involved is so smalK and the matching 
of groups so limited that it would be 
unwise to generalite. k is probable that 
slow-learning students can be dis- 
couraged into not using their heads 
when they read, educated to read only 
facts. Ue/ore passing final judgment it 
would behoove us to give every stu- 
dent material at his level of under- 
standing and experience in attempts at 
higher tliought processes, and continue 
to ask thought-provoking questions of 
all students. They will all vote some- 
day. A further criticism is that stu- 
dents have not learned versatility in 
reading; They tend to develop a nabit 
and read everything in that one way 
(19). 

What Ty pes of Co7ftprehenston 
Should We Teach? 

Davis identifies the following types 
of comprehension: selecting appropri- 
ate meanijig for a word or phrase in 



context^ following organi74tion and 
identifying antecedents and references 
to it, selecting the main thought, an- 
swering quesiions explicitly answered 
in the passage, answering questions 
answered in the passage but in different 
wordingv drawing inferences, recogniz- 
ing literaty devices, jdcntifylng tone 
and niood of the passage, and deter- 
nuiiiri^ the writcr*$ n\irpose, intent, or 
vii\vpoint (29), Wishful thinking has 
been that the elementary school can 
teach these types once and for all, or 
thai the English teacher on the sec- 
ondary level can be responsible for the 
mastery of these types, but the research 
facts are that these skills have different 
emphases in differeht fields (95) and 
need to be studied in each field (5) a? 
the need arises (11 9) , Furthermore, 
aithqu|h there are high correlations 
betWe^iV students* performance on 
these various types of comprehension, 
the fact remains that students vary in 
thck mastery of the different types 
and profit by attention to those in 
which they are deficient. Therefore, 
we must test for the different types of 
comprehension to find pii t the kinds 
sludehjtsneed, and then teach for those 
ic types/ 



What Matemh Should We Use? 

It has long been a cliche that^ in 
order to understand material well, stu- 
dents must be given material "at their 
levci.'VThat is to say, one cannot com- 
prejhertd something which is written in 
a strange vccabular/i in sentences too 
long for one's mind to encompass, in 
a context that assumes experiences one 
has not had, and in a complexity of 
orgam^ation that rcaulres a mentality 
beyond onc*s own. This has been, and 
still is, the main support for differenti- 
ated reading material-the use of dif- 
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; ferent books for diflfcrent students 
i studying the sme topic and comin'r 
together to share impressions. It has 
loiiff been known also that familiarity 
vyith a subject and interest in it make 
the reading easier. This last fact has 
given encouragement to people who 
feel that a student can read anything 
successfully, no matter how hard, if he 
js mterested in it; but doubtless this is 
an extreme interpretation which can 
be believed only if we do not evaluate 
the resultmg comprehension thor- 
oughly. 

In choosing materials, we should 
seek those of high interest value. In- 
trinsically interesting material yields 
better comprehension, better speed of 
reading, and a fuller response to ques- 
tions aljout the content (13). In those 
mstanccs which allow us no choice, we 
probably must still depend upon our 
ability to bewitch and inspire with our 
own unaccountable enthusiasm. 

What Methods Will Prove 
Productive? 

Purposeful listening has a small but 
significant effect upon reading skill, 
btudcnts who are read to after hcins 
asked to listen for a main idea, for cer- 
tain kinds of facts, or to decidd out- 
comes of a situation improve in those 
kinds of thinking %yhm they read 
something of comparable difficulty 
themselves (dO). There is probably, 
therefore, some virtue in having the 
teacher or student read something 
aloud if the audience has a specific 
comprehension task in miml and is 
iield responsible for it in subsequent 
discussion, , ' 

Most of the teaching of readintr, 
; however, must involve reading} and, 
Q p previously, stated, W(J get what we 
IQWork for (12). If wc wish students to 
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be able to comprehend graphs, wc 
must teach them how to read graphs 
related to the material they are study- 
ing, If the material is easy enough for 
the student to comprehend, the graph 
Will be. too (62). If wc wish studcilts 
to develop the habit of wide, free 
reading, we shall encourage it; but we 
shall not expect wide, free reading and 
discussion of that reading to develop all 
the types and depth of comprehen- 
sion tor which wc are responsible (11). 
Bclie\ers in wide, free reading and 
behe\ ers m intensive reading must meet 
on a middle ground. . 

L i t e r a r y ap|)reciatioh does not 
enierge as a by-product of increased 
rcadinlf skill (86). if students are to 
learn appreciation, it must be by direct 
attention to facets of literary merit, 

. Vocabulary and comprehension arc 
improyec! to a certain extent by the 

d09). However, slow learners do not 
improve so much in such a program as 
inight be hoped or expected, ifiis fact 
..brings us again to the need for direct 
instruction to complement such a pro- 
fi/am. and to the-suspicion that it is the 
low level of our ambition for the better 
students rather thai) their ability to 
^;row entirely without direct instruc- 
tion that makes us think only the 
slow learners need it. ' 

Because inadequate experience back- 
grountj IS a handicap to comprehension 
(H), the students <:an profit by dis- 
cussion among tlicmsclves and Avith the 
teacher before they attempt the read- 
ing about ideas, characters, or situa- 
tions quite strange to them. 

Oral reading skill needs to be main- 
tained on the high school level by 
tfeoucnt use, but the passage to be 
read should be prepared in advance 
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ami rcrtd to ail audience that has a real teach siudciu^ to read for dilTcrcnt 

intellectual reason for listening (81). purposes \vc must set dilTcrcnt jwr- 

Boih oral and silent reading benefit Uy posts with them at different tsmcs 

bcitJg given a purpose in advanced To (19). 

DEVELOPINO SPEED OF READING 

Wbi{t h the Nmre of Speed and the purpose for which they arc 

of Heading? reading it (3). Better readers tend 

Speed in reading is n^ado possible by .^f\}f,'' ^^eir .^^^c accorctm^^^^^ 

effiilent left-to^right eye movements, ability to <^^"'Y',5 rAXri^uK^^^^^^ 

few and short tolonpWscs (9l).arid ''^H''^ "'''i'T it^fi'^S^^^ 

cfTicicnt return sweep down to the 'f^J^^'^SWiS'^ 

next line/But these, In turn, are made P^"lf « ^ 1 1* ! ' ..^^^^^^^^ 

posslHc by reading p6wcr (48), which ^f^'^' ? '^'^ P'^X^^^^*' "^^*"f ^tl^ 

U composed of thc%^ ills that hJvo been ^^''f .^'If^Jl^^U' SS J£ 

previously discussed in this article. 'r''";'"^*;?7S-"„?;1^l??.fnn^^^^^^^ 

kmclenc> in reading is more a matter charactcnstle of f ^ W^^^^ 

of assimifating material after it octs to ^l^g , ''''V? 7, f^Li v-w ' ^ 

the brain than it is of sheer mccliimics faulty of mater a he r admg ($9H; ^. 

(96) . It depends more upon vocabu- I'^r tfns reason it may ^""J'^e 

lary, ideas, ^md meanings thaff ppon movements, directly „ > 

monocular or binocular vision, per- ^"v* ■ • 

ccptual span, or eye movement (53). What Kind of ^ob Are •;>: 

This is not to say t.Kanhe mechanics Wg Doing Now? 

of reading arc not important but rather ^pj^^ resMrch literature is full of 

to say that when we conc(5ntrate on ^^^^^^^^ showing that groups of sty-; 

the mechanics alone tb iniproyc read- j^^^^j^ 5^^^ jnstructloR to speed theiti 

ing speed we are askmg the tail to wag fc^tiin^ gain reading speed. GroDp^ " 

the dog. formed in various industries, so 

A student reads material diflenng in ^ly^^ gdultS di^atisfied with their spc^d, 
difficulty at different speeds because of ^j^i^gf reading on the job ot in read- 
comprehension problems (25). Re- j„„ leisure, may have instruction, A 
gfcssivc eye movements over the line recent survey from fourth grader? 
of print occur, slowing the reading, through' adults out of school showed 
when thought is interrupted and the ,1,3^ ^^^^ j,(,j|i(y to' skim was not well 
student attempts to re-examine the line learned. Wide di/Terenccs in this abil- 
for lost meaning (10). Different types i^y ^^,crc found at each grade level 
of subject-matter alter both comprc- (jg) . Apparently we could do a better 
hension and speed (58); a poem tends job of teadiing our students when and 
to decrease the speed and challenge the , f^aj f astef^ 
comprehension more than docs an > . , »/ , j /■ 
article in the same vocabulary and on ^yhat Are Artifimi Methods of 
the same topic. Incrcmtg Speed? 

5>tudciits need to learn to adapt their There has been a great debate for 
speed of reading to the type of material many years over whether rcadmg 
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ods. Artifichil methods arc tl.ose wh ch i i "nderJining wrts of 

cmp oy mechanical dcvicersuch IST ^'^^^^ which pSn 

shcenvilf-powcr: ^'^'^ . Whatever the f.te of comprehen- 

mlL.V'''", of t''e "natural !3 'P^^^ '^i^lw Jwve been 

nethod" enthusiasts sccn.s to be h« "'^ny studies featS a 

when speed is developed artifidX ^Ppfoach to re'dine^f/ 

comprehension is ne/cctcd. C Ke rhl '-i*^-^', Opponems of 

Harvard Reading Fthns. uscci Vii? InLif"''^"'^ ^PP^^='<^h ^have been 

comprehension checks, have produced Z ? 'T'^^^*' investigators 

mprovcment in both r=,^^ ^^^^ of them rev ewin„ ih« . .1 ■ ' 



co«,cd,n^,hu, steer""'' f*'? ^'fW./^/.-W,./ ■ 
sion nnprovre with ehe use of the ^Mn proved fh,t , „ , , 
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tqntioii to reading speed ()). Speed It probably Is not necessary to jnvc/.« fnj : '| 
training seems to be most cfTcctivc, in nicclianlcal devices to mcreaseJcdU- ; 
however, when It is directed toward 
clearly defined jobs, requiring the stu- 
dents to note the comprehension rc- 
;iuircmcnts of tlic reading job afid to 



determine the speed warranted by 
them (32), In d short course of 
twcnty^onc hours' duwtlon, a very; re- 
cent investigation showed that a book* 
centered course is more fc/Tective than 
a machine-centered course jri increas- 
ing speed, The meaii dirfcrehce in 
speed between the two groups was 
fifty words per minute (104)* 

Probably both the artificial and the 
natural approaches to increasiiig read- 
ing speed have value (9, 60, J6)| but 
three points need to be made clear: (1) 

DEVELOPING TASTES 

IJcno Much Volwmry 
Reading Is Done? 

As long as students keep readings 
there is hope that their tastes and ap- 
preciations will im^)rove. How mucli 
do they read? At junior hich school 
ages there is an increase of ffcc rend- 
ing followed by a decline in the senior 
high school years (93). Adult reading 
habits thereafter seem to follow the 
patterns established before college is 
reached. Family patterns, socio-eco- 
nomic status, iritclhgence, and school 
experiences are largely responsible for 
the formation of these habits (52) » As 
a key person in a studeifit's school ex- 
perience, the teacher needs to be aware 
of ways of helping a student to form 
good habits and to make good choices 
of his reading matter* 

What Do Studems Rend Vohmarity? 

Students tend to be more interested 
in contemporary and public figures in 



jng speed if we offer students materials 
hi which they can develop it, (2) 
There is no evidence to support the 
practice of giving speed cxerpises solely 
to the gifted or solely tOVthe::$IOW.: 
learners. (3) Trainirfg on Wtechsnical 
devices 



iplcx job .of adjusting $peed . - --4 
J and mat^d^l/:!^ ; ^ 

u of timts spent hi' ntturalrf?- ;,vV| 



levices runs the danger of epiphasix- 
ing' speed for speed's; iWcr* ' ; " 
simplifies In^ the students' mlfids Ue ' ^ 
really comf * 
to purpose 

the amount of time spent 

reading situation^ in which the rcsults^:^^:;:;^-;^^^ 
arc broader. If mechanical devices:>Mg>:'^^^^^^ 
used, they sl\ou!d be used with teftH:t;^': .-> 
perancc. This has not been typic^ 00^^ 
their history so far. \ 

AND APPRECIATIONS 

tlic sports and entertainment \.^,..y^^^y.-^^ 
thait they arc in the p^st Thelf'li^'ajyfsl 
reading choices tend to be Inimaturcj 
(28, 80, 24, 79), In newspaper «ad-:v|| Jo ' 
ing they prefer sports, comics, atiiJ thc,^/;; , . 
front i>agc> in magazines their prefeKty-jr': ' 
encc IS the picture itiagaziiies (7)..;p.^-;4;^ 
They read the lighter magazine coitt ^ 
tent (79), which requires less than'-'^:);^^^ 
their vocabulary development warrants . 
(1), \Vhilc some comic books ?ippear t,; 
to be of g9pd (juality (61), many 
popular cohiic books and strips give 
pat interpretations of life and stereo- 
types of society (97 ) . Students appear 
to be more concerned with such 
themes as adventure, humor, and love 
(99) than with the artistry or truth 
of the writing. Twenty years ago an 
investigator concluded that little in 
students' leisure book reading helped 
to develop judgment, discrimination, 
or criticism (26). In some schools 
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little has been ilonc to stinuil:ue wiilc n cl,iss may decide to pursue a topic 

reading or to improve its ipMy (22) . through a variety of reading materials. 

■ What Vrocedures Are Useful? I'.lcmcnts of propaganda, organization, 

Students do not just luppen upon iV^J^'y' ^t^^'^'l 
books on topics of 'interest to titcn ' l," J"! Activities such^ as 

they must bcVlpcd to find them (41 ) S 'l^tr. f.'i^f'//^'"^^ • '1^ ''^"""^ 

Certainly it Is e!'cn less probable that ^ vL" v /rl! rS'''' 

they will happet, upon'well-Avrltten ?id hS c^^cl- h"^ ^i''^'''" 

books on thoSc topics. We must take r n Juf ti t'jc checking 

class time to guide book election. J'^T f J^^^^^^ o often detract from 

Students' preferences should be ^'^^ P'^^^^^^ ' '^J'ng (77). 
itudicd for the clues they give to l)etrer . ^r^. standbys m develop- 
book selection, For instance, the fac- 1"^ appreciation has been oral reading 
tors of appeal in a favorite comic strip V. ^' ^ ""^^'"t of some- 
should be sought in better reading f '"8 we'I expressed. Teachers who 
materials, so that the student may be , "^5" nicthod will be glad to 
led from the reading of the comic '^"T ''stening has a place in the 
strip to the reading of the better mater- , '"^ program, listening to radio 
iai (106). In addition, present adolcs- sMcnts.retam as much of a , 
cent interests, such as contemporary ^^?''>' ^^^^^ n 
cvents (83), humor, or vocational 7«'cipat|on m choral 
values (83), should be satisfied with ""T'"^ of a selection all enjoy is an- 
books on these topics (45 ). technique. 

We must nwkc honks easily acccs- certainly it should be rcincm- 

sible if they arc to be read (6(5, 56, 61, bcrcd that taste and appreciation rc- 

71, 77), Purtiicrmorc, \vc must allow flitirc more than opporuim'ty} they re- 

t-.T.c for i-cading tlicse books in the quire direct teaching (86), Students 

classroom (56). Students of low men- shown, required to find, and cncour- 

tahtv may prefer reading a whole aged to produce in their own writing 

book, though small, to reading a short examples of good quality will graduate 

article or story, because of the sense of from high school with a better under- 

accomphsbmcnt it gives them (39). standing of literary quality than will 

Silent reading in the classroom those who arc left to gra/c at will, 
should ultimately be followed by dis- Students presented with a good and 
cussion of Avhat was read. Students CN- poor p.issage and required to explain 
pcricnce therapy in discussing objcc- the differences in quaHty will be more 
tivcly some of their own living prob- sensitive to the merits ot good writing. 
Icms as they arc presented in l)ooks Students prodded to think about the 
(85). Alisundcrstandings of other cul- deeper meanings in a passage will be- 
twral groups can be rectified through come dissatisfied with superficial writ- 
reading and discussion (92). At times, ing. 

GROUPING FOR INSTRUCTION 

Administrators have attempted to school teacher by homogeneous group- 
simplify the problems of the high ing, putting students of a certain read- 
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ing ability together in one class. This 
practice is believed to case tlie strain 
of meeting great differences among 
students. Parents, and students, espe- 
cially students of superior reading abil- 
ity, have been favorable toward it 
(H). A drawback Is that the practice 
gives the teacher a fals.e sense of secur- 
ity, for dilTcVcnccs remain (84). For 
instance, the teacher may have fewer 
reader levels to consider, but may have 
as great a variety of skills in need 
of remediation or dcvclofinicnt. Of - 
course, too; the better the teafchcr, the 
greater the differences bccomci . Stu- 
dents apparently alike in achievement 
level at the bcgmning of the term be- 
come more and more disparate is the 
course proceeds. Therefore, teachers 
working under the homogeneous 
grouping system . nec4 to. appreciate 
that no onc-bopk, one-method ap 
proach is Justified. 

In every ^ood i 
of the activities 
whole class, some la small grdtipi and 
some the Individual (3 J, 4<S. 101), In 
each case, individual needs are served 
(47); for the individual may tieed to 
share something with th^ whole cla^, 
learn something with the help of 
others in a group, or pr<^ve that he 
knows something by doing it himself. 

Grouping, itself, is a method of in- 
dividualizing, not a way of escaping 
responsibility. Six tyjics of grouping 
for reading instruction have been 
identified (101)! achieyement group- 
ing, in which a student reads with 



[ustmcd.; 

' good reVdinc program some 
:tivitlcs should Jnvdiv^ the 



others^ material wliich is easy enough 
for him to read but which contains 
some challenge requiring the help of 
the tcachei-, special needs grouping, in 
which students needing the same kind 
of skill v/otk on it together with th^ 
tcachcrj team groupinof, in which two ' 
or more students worn on a skill to- 
geihcr without the aid of the teachcrt' 
tutorial grouping, in which one stu- 
dent who. knows a technique helps 
others who do not know it} research 
groupitig, in which, student^ .curious 
about the same inforinatiou'S(6«k>l!t' tQ--- 
gether'in reference sources-, andMn-l 
terest grouping, Jn which students ha^- ' 
ing the same hobby Or preference iti 
recreational reading share Ideas. In 
achievciticnt grouping the teacher pro* 
vidcs a systtiiiatic, ycar-loitg InstfU^r 
tional program, reviewing and builditig 
itnportant skills, 

To determine tho Achievement 
groupings aild materials to be used, 
teachers frequently give si test, It is 
important that the total test sc<)re not 
. be used as the measure of reading level, 
partly .because tests do not agree on: 
.reading level (73) and pa -tly Wa^isC; 
it is the diftlculty level of material suc- 
cessfully rea^tliat most concerns the 
teacher (^4). Mcn\bership In such an 
achicvcnjcnt group is important for 
each student, even though some stu- 
dents may spend less time with such a 
group than others. Gifted students 
often have been neglected In this re^ 
sheet, with a resultant achievement in 
skill below their natural promise (100), 



EVALUATING GROWTH IN READING SKILLS 

Popular practice in evaluation has schools still measure the succck of a 

not kept pace with the enlarging con- reading program with a test of gcn- 

ccpt of the complex of skills and ap- cral vocabulary, somcthmg called com- 

preciations that reading is. Many prehension (usually an over-simplifica- 
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tm of the total tnsk), and soiivcthitig 
called speed - adding to this the num- 
hcr of books read Uy each student, the 
width of his smile, and the foot- 
candlcs of glint in hts eye wheti read- 
ing is mentioned. In fact^ the erroneous 
claims of the virtue of one method of 
teaching residing over another may 
Avell be traced in part to the inadc-: 
<iuacjr of the evaluation instruments 
used in the experiments. 

To evaluate properly today, the 
teacher needs to know what he starts 
with and what he achieves in the end 
(1 1 1, 23, 1 (0), Evaluation must take 
place at the beginning of .1 course, 
should be infornialiy engaged in dur- 
ing the course (23), and should be 
inadc again at the end; Its scope should 
include such matters as breadth and 
depth of vocabularyj breadth, level, 
and depth of comprehension; study 
skills ( 30) ;, ability to analyze words in 
and out of coniexti reactions to read- 
ing; Uterary appreciation (50) j reading 
interests (82); reading habits in and 
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out of school; the adjustmeht of speed 
to varied purposes and materials; and 
sclf»cvaluatlp» in the form of tcst- 
dnalysis, record-keeping, and expres- 
sions on the part of thet student about 
his own sense of progress ( 1 J, 1 1 8) , 

Some teachers are fearful of the 
clerical impossibility of keeping track 
of the skills of 200 high school stu- 
dcntsj but If we fcwehibcr that study 
of the results of evaluation is learning 
for the student who docs it, and that 
knowledge of his status in the various 
skills is the best possible beginning for 
an intelligent attack upon his own 
needs, we shall recognize the fact that 
evaluation is a necessary, worthy use 
of class time. 

The improvement of reading Is, 
throughout, a matter of teamwork. It is 
promoted best when it is In the hands 
of educators well aware of the re- 
search guideposts and cognizant of 
the breadth and depth of their re- 
sponsibility. 
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WHAT DOES RESEARCH REVEAL 



About Reading and the High School 

Student? 



John J. DeBoer 



WE KNOW today that reading is Winnowijig from the now vast pro- 
not an isolated skill, but a com- fessional literature about the adolescent 
plcx ability that is closely interrelated and his reading those generalizations 
with the general personal development which have general acceptance is no 
of the individual. Physical well-beingi easy task. Much of the research is in- 
emotion^ thought, mood/ experience, conclusivej some of it is contradictory, 
rate of general maturation, and similar This* article undertakes to report a 
factors are all involved in reading number of facts and interpretations 
growth, For this reason, no study of about young people which may throw 
the reading process is complete with- some light on the difficult task of help- 
out a close look at the characteristics ing theiii to read better, 
and needs of the learner himself. 

THE CONCERNS OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 

There have been numeroirs listings The boy or girl who enters into the 

of needs, characteristics, ^'develop- period of puberty and sexual maturity 

mental tasks,'* and concerns of adoles- has little to do with the changes that 

cents. Among those commonly de- occur in his or her muscular, skeletal, 

scribed are the following: glandular, and physiological makeup. 

But the individuars attitude toward 

Physical Dcvehpntent these changes may make a great deal 

-TL u'£ . \ t . c of difference in his social behavior and 

The chief task of the jdo esccnt of ,,,1 outlook. Especially adolescent 

course, is to grow into adulthood. Part arc much concerned about being 

of this task is performed with the ''normal" in physical dexterity. For 

bcncvblent: cooperation of nature itself, example: 
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"Among atkiUs It is often dilTicult 
to rcMi/.c what it means to ai> adoles- 
cent when through iHncss, late d eye 1- 
opmciu, or other, factors, he is unable 
to play a usual part In the physical 
activities of his fellows. Such i boy 
niay turn his interest to other goals, 
It is a critical question whether, in so 
doing, he wiil lose contact with hk 
classiiiates, or, ot\ the other hand, will 
find a socially adequate use of such 
favorable traits as He may possess. 
When it becomes feasible for the 
teacher to "provide guidance in such 
situations, the adolescent appraisal of 
physical prowe^ need not be accepted 
as an inevitably sound scheme of 
values (24) 

Vcrsonai Appearance 

Many youth of high school age have 
anxiety about their physical appear- 
ance. Poor complexion worries many 
adolescents, both boys and girls. Being 
"unattractive," too fat, too thm, too 
tall or short worried seventeen percent 
of respondents iii ofje study (8). In 
another study (U) the responding 
male youth c. , ipsscd concern about 
complexion, lacK -if beard or heavv 
beard, scars, irret ipr teeth, protrud- 
ing or receding chiil, large or protrud- 
ing cars, and even freckles! Female 
respondents named similar sources of 
anxiety, although none seem to have 
been disturbed by the beard problem. 

Being Accepted mid Loved by 
Varents and Peers 

Tryon puts it this vay: "The peer 
group, whether it is a neighborhood 
My group, a social clique, or a de- 
Jinquent gang, offers the child or 
adolescent greater continuity in terms 
of time, and mere understanding than 
he finds in adult-directed groups . . . 
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Next to the fnmily iu clvildhood, ami 
probably cqu^iUy with the family dur- 
ing adolcsccace, the peer croup pro- 
vides satisfacrions to the b^^sic urges 
for security m the Svarmth of friend- 
ship and the sense of adec[imcy that 
conic from belonging. • . * ^*^Thu$ also 
the security of the home and the love 
arid guidance of parents remain iin- 
portantv^vcn while the youth strives 
to gain emotional Independence from 
his parents. 

Hazing Co7tfidm^ ht lihm^^^ 
fits O'wn Abilities 

Many factors operate to promote 
feelings of insecurity among young 
pcoplcv The imminence of military 
ser\'jcc, conflicfs bctwcei\ cultural 
standards of the older and younger 
gencraiioni conflicts between ethnic 
anci racial groups, fear of not being 
accepted by the peer group, anxiety 
about vocation! and the contradictions 
in' social examples and ideals make 
many an adolescent wonder whether 
he can measure up to the expectations 
of those to whom he looks for ap^ 
proval. 

Asmmng m Acceptable Sex Role 

Since adolescence marks the beptnv 
ning of strong sex interests, It IS a 

Eenod of Stress and often of perplexity 
ecausc of the young person's normal 
sex desires and the restrictions placed 
upon him by the moral standards of 
the adult society. The new problem 
calls for a kind of intelligence, judg- 
ment, and quality of character never 
before required in the child's expe- 

^Caroline M. Tryon, ^Thc Adolescent Peer 
CxiliMtt:' AdoUsctncc. 4Jrd Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educ^Tlon 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
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rience. Moreover, ho is called upon ro 
enter into sociallj^ approved roles for 
boys and girls which, whether justified 
or not, are essential to happy accom- 
modation to our culture (17). 

Developing an Acceptable Set oj 
Values^ a Faith jot Living 

Young people arc concerned, not 
only about ho\v they will make a liv- 
ing, hut also how they will make a life. 
Underneath the surface frivolity of 
adolescent youth, tlicrc is usually a 
strong desire to come to terms with 
the realities of life and to find a path 
to direct their ways. They want to 
know what things arc of niost worth, 
what their feelings about hunwn be- 
ings should he, what constitutes real 
success, and how they can best bend 
their efforts toward the achievement 
of their cherished goals. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the revival of an old-fasluoncd 
idea that has been given scientific re- 
spectability in an iniportant new Vol^ 
umc by Daniel Prcscoit {2S). This 
student of child development relnl)i|j- 
ta^cs a word long shunned by psy- 
chologists-thc word "!ovc/* \Virh his ^ 
permission we quote a part of his dis-* 
cussion of love in the itcvclopmcnt of 
children and youth; 

*'Some seven years ago I was quite 
bothered by the fact that thjc term 
1ovc' occurred so infrequently in 
psychological writings dealing with 
human niotivation.; Scientists seemed 
to have a deep distrust of the term. 
This led me to read extensively in 
psychiatric literature in the attempt to 
discover whether love is a genuine 
human reality or only a romantic cpn* 
struct within our culture, for cultures 
do exist in which love is not practiced. 
My search was very rewarding and 
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ed mx only to the conclusion that 
love is a genuir^e hyman reality but 
also to the conviction that it plays a 
most imnortanc role In human develop- 
ment. Very cogent affirmations of the 
nature of human lovfe appear in the 
writings of Harry Stack Sullivan and 
Ench Fromm, 

"Perhaps it will bo worth the space 
here to mcludc a brief summary of 
mv conclusions regarding the nature 
of love so that teachers may know 
what to look for in relatioiiships be- 
tween parents and children, Valid love 
seems to include the following com- 
ponentsj ' 

h Love /w<?/w more or less ew- 
p^^fey with thc lovcd one. A person who 
loves actually enters Into the fceliitgs of 
and shares intimajcly the cxpcncnccs of 
the loved one and the effects of these 
experiences upon the loved one* 

^ pn^ who loves coMemd 
for fhe v^flfare, happiness, and dcvcjo^^ 
ment of fhe lbel&ve(t:y 1^ 
deep is to become one of the major 
organi^ing yalu^^ln the personality or 
self-stnicwre of the loving person. 
Harry Staek Sullivan wrote. %fien the 
satisfaction or -the security of another 
person becomes i% sighific^^nt to one i$ 
IS one> own security, then the $t$te of 
love exists*** " . 

0nV whci lovei fin^ in 
\>imng his resQUfces mMle to the 
loved one, to be used by the other to 
cnhaiice Ws welfare, bappinbss, arid de- 
vclopm<jnt. ; Strength, time, money, 
y^ought, indeed aU resoureeiv 
fered Hapi>lly td the loved <jne for hk 
use. A loving persoh Js liot merely con- 
cerned about the bejoved's welfare and 
devclopmcni^ he docs something about it. 

4. 0/ course the loving person seeks 
a maximum of pardclpatlon m the aerivi- 
tief that ebhtribute t<y the wclfaj^, happi- 
ness, and deV^lop^^ of the beloye^i. 
But he^atso die^^^f /ii/(y ih^ uniqttmts 
arid imM4umty:^f the bcl&ved afut, to 
the dc^fce implied by the beloved's 
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mawrity levcJ, accords (o the latttr (ull for the selfhood of the loved ope." 

imdm to experience, to act, and to h' By permission frpm D, A. Prcscou, The 

com what he dttirtt to become. A lov- Child in the Edmtlve Vroeen (New 

bg pcrsort h« a nonposscsslve respect Yorkt McGtaw-Hill), pp. 3J7-JS8. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Tlie foregoing discussion undertook ' eighth grade level, while thirty-seven 

to describe some of the common con- percent scored above, and forty-eight 

cerhs of high school youth. But the percent scored below the eighth grad^ , 

differences among the youth are per- level, Of 4,236 eighth grade graduates, 

haps as important, as tne charactcris- eighty-six scored below the fourth 

tics whicii are conimon among them, grade level, and nincty-ninc scored at 

The young people differ widely in the thirteenth grade level or oljovo,^,. 

theif- height, weight, color of jiair and Just about as inany of these students ' 

eyes, temperament, background of cjt- scored at the ninth grade level as the 

pcricncc, intelligence, socio-economic eighth, and far more of th^m scored at 

Status, and in every other identifiable the seventh grade level than, at the, 

characteristic. They differ especially eighth (20). Apparently, knowing 

in their reading interests and abilities, that a, pupil is in the eighth gri^dc, or 

. » Au\u.^ a graduate of the eighth gra!d<>, giv^i. 

Dl^acttcei in Re^dtng Ability ^ ^i>^^^^ j^.^ ^^^^y^ ^ ^ 

All teachers are aware that their Ernest Horn reports ^n extensive,- 

pupils differ widely in reading ability, study of the readmg ' comprehen$loft?| 

but few are familiar with the astonish- of 6,000 sixth, seventh, and eightH. ? 

ing riinge of the differences. iVIost pu- gj-aje children in a variety of school " 

pifs in American high Schools are systems." He found that the lovvest 

grouped roughly according to chrono- score in grade eight was as low as any 

logical age. In the typical eighth gride g^g^e sbc. The range of ability in 

English class, therefore, we are likely Qtude seven was eleven times the dlf-^ 

to find a range of eight or morp grades fercnce between the medians of grades 

in reading ability. Thus in on^ study jj^ and seven. The difference beuvcen 

(21) it was reported that among more the best and poorest pupil in the mld- 

than 50,000 eighth grade pupils only Jie half of grade seven is nearly three, 

fourteen percent had eighth grade (jn^es as great as the difference be- 

reading ability. Eight percent had less twccn the medians of grades six and 

than fifth grade reading ability, and seven. 

almost seven percent had twelfth xhat the range of abilities is equally 

giade reading ability, The rest were wide in various sections of the country 

distributed between these two ex- illustrated in another study.* Simp- 

tremes. The sample is s« jj)" ,«,es RcUting to Re.dimj in the 

is reasonable to assume that these oil- y^i^uj Curriculum VMdi;' Recent Trendt h 

ferenCCS are typical of high school StU- ReiJittg, Supplementary Educarional Mono- 

dents generally. graph No. « (Ojieago, The University of ai- 

Oth'er studfes yield sim^^^^^^^^^ 
In a St. Louis study only slightly more u^f^n^ Proceisit (New York: , Longmans, 
than fourteen percent scored at the Green and Company, iwi), pi. 2W. 
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' large mid western city !Z o( 380 cS^T"" J*^' '^h^ con- 

the same grade level vary widely in o rv« 

the nature of their dififlcultics and ^^ff^^'^^s 

.^re generally superior to boys 
1 he existence of such a wide range "? ^^^^^^B ability, especially at the 
of reading ability js not to be deplored, elementary school ievcl. While bovs 
liven many experienced teachers often ^^f^'* ^^'^I in such subjects as 
teel that the wide differences are un- *^**^"ce, arithmetic, and history, drls 
usual, and trv verv haid to bring the ^^}9^f proficient in all kinds of 
very retarded pupils "up to the norm" ^crbalistic activity. Apparently these 
or to the appropriate grade level. Ob- JJ^^rences are not attributable to anv 
vjously if they succeeded in this en- ai'Jercnccs in the intelligence of boys 
deavor the class average itself would ^"'^ (0 to the slower ma- 

fjse, and the range of the class would ^'on of the boys, and (2) to the 
be greater than ever. The purpose »"fl"ences which assign diverse 

should not be to bring the nVost^e- %f and girls. Certainly the 

tardcd up to the norm," but to help o{ »n remedial tcU'm 

ZZ^.'. l^JV^f^ groups and clinics far exceeds that of , 

capacity. Individual differences are in- ^i"^' °'«n h a ratio of ten to one ' 
creased, not diminished, by good ^^^^^reoyer, Jargcf numbers of boys 
. . than gitls of the same chronological 

Ihere 1$ no way of escaping the T ^i'*^'^" """^^X begin- 
fact of individual diflTercnccs ii? our "'"^ instruction in reading. - ^ 

^^L}^t'w!!^?^f!!^^^y: ^'^P^-^mmic and CuUtmf ' 
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For example, the part of town in 
which a child lives will aflfcct his 
staiitling i>v the conimunUy^, the way in 
which others think of him, and the 
way he thinks of liitnsclf. If he comes 
from the district on tlie "other side . 
of the tracks," he will not only lack 
many of the Images and concepts ho 
ettconntcrs in his reading, hut he may 
lack also the self-confidence and the 
motivation which arc needed for suc- 
cessful reading and which the child 
from the ''Gold Coast" is more likely 
to possess. The child of first or second 
generation immigrants, often the butt 
of cruel nicknames, may feel inferior 
acaden\ically to his age mates of native 
stock. Especially if he comes from a 
bilingual home, he is likely to be at 
a dlsadvantjge, since the average per- 
formance of .bilingual children is 
lower than that of monolingual Chil- 
dren. (Please note the word 4verage, 
since also in this respect children diffef 
widely.) 

Family income, too, , plays a large 
part in the child's attitudes toward his 
peers, not only as $ result of the 
amount of money he has to $pcnd, but 
also as a result of the social standing; 
of his parents. In a typical school the 
differences in family ln<?ome are verv 
great. For example, in Illinois, accord- 
ing to the 19S0 ceiisus,.thc median 
family income was $3,267, with nine- 
teen percent of the families earmifg 
less than $2,000 per year, and 28.1 per- 



cent of the families earning $5,000 or 
more j>cr year. The fact that even in 
a fairly homo{,eneous wealthy com- 
munity the children of the business 
executives sit side by side with the 
children of the family servants is a 
tribute to the democratizing Influence f 
of the public schoolj but it also pre- 
sents an instructional problem of the 
first magnitude. 

Low social,. economic, and cultural 
status hiterfcres with all school learn- 
ing, but especially with learning to 
read. Unfavorable conditions at honif;.; 
have been shown to be a major fact^|/',; 
li\ many cases of reading retai:daii|,#.:.: 
(27). U is of the utmost ijnpoirffnc;Ox:r 
therefore, that the school attempt tb"*f 
supply the favorable conditions of.^^ 
which children are deprived at hpitf^-M^ 
TItcsc conditions include an abundance' ; 
of good, attractive books, siiw^hlo/;; 
physical • surroundings, time,a>di:et\»i;$ 
couragement to read, and aft atiribs- :^ 
phere of acceptance, security* and/^; 
affection. . vf^ry^-y-x;"^- 
That the school can succeed in over- . 
coming -the effects of unfavdfabl? :! 
.social, ccoHomic, and cultural <!Qndi- 
tions in the teaching of reading Ms 
bceft repeatedly demonstrated. How- 
ever, superior cd»icational statesman- 
ship, imagination, adequate facilities,-, 
and skilful teaching, aix reqiWjM;. 
cope with the reading pfoyenf 
children who live under these -^-'•^ 
tlons. 
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REAbiNG INTERESTS^ 



The interests of young people are 
as varied as the young people them- 

•The seciion en uti'mg lnt«c$B Js wplei 
in pstt from ehe author's irticfe n Rtiding in 
/ittlon (Kanc\ Larrick, editdt.i Conference 
Procctdings of the Interrtatioftil Reading As- 
soclalion, lCi57. 



selves. They are the prpdu<;!^ of fH^li^/ 
interrelated factors-intelligence; gen- 
eral maturity, hqmc backgfound,>^p.--. 
graph^cal location,, past exp«p^,;; 
cultural opportunities.- TK#'JJ|||||g;: 
vary in kind,^ diversity, an'd intmiff. 
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l.«igh«ntd ihrauk skill 1''"' '""'^ «ry fcw'titlcs 

OhvJm.ci., ,1-1' . "lalte tlicir impact iri)on US 

^n^„!r^?^.'''^ '"^Jf* 'f^" I'ooks, the chief ionvcvors of 

^refl et' r'.?/-^'''"^^^^^^^^ '^"^ are ,rpeX and 

Jhl ' ^ changing aspects of promptly replaced and Yorpottcn 

, ,1-r of the last ha|f.centi.ry If S ° c r.ni • M v TK' ^''^^'^ ^^'^^^ 
.f. . ; turning today to sioricsVcucmf, ? of "'''ividual interests nnd the 

. ' ^V'o.ncn and read leJXurXr^^^^^^ f/''''"g<«.'''« occur outride and inside 
scenes, it is because wo^^'cn hZ fn " general $tatements 

t > tcrcd into industry TuS im1 Z ^^^.^^<i<^ Mv. A^rm body of 

- •. professions on a sSlc nw^iown b l?.t« ' f^^^^''"' intercsts^as 

- fore in- Western culture If SrhitS; wf L''*'""^t*t"^. ^'^^ V'^'^rs. 
■ ; 5Phoo) girls wear lipstick effier Z • ^v'?' thf findings a^e Ihcon- 

f tvti mf^.ii .my be bcca ?'f^^'^^ktm 

slt'up lafe enough to pondfr he R J f^"^'"«'ons may be drawn from the 

Ion comm.rp{,rM! numccous studics; ,Thus jhe juiiiof 
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pursuit! conflict, triumph, surprise. 
They like the David-and-Goliiith type 
of story, the real life or fictional hero 
in cither the Edison or Daniel Boone 
category. Often they enjoy stories of 
sports and science. Many come to love 
Stevenson, Dickens, Dumas, Mark 
Twain. Girls, on the other hand, read 
stories of home and school life, roman- 
tic love, careers for women, mysterv 
stories, and sentimental fiction. Girls 
are more likely to read boys' books 
than boys arc to read girls* books. 

Curiously, the factors of intelligence 
anU socio-economic status do not 
markedly affect young people's inter- 
ests. Bright and slow-learning pupils 
tend to like the same kinds of bqoks, 
movies, and radio and television pro- 
grams. Of course, the age at which 
they acquire the various interests will 
vary, and the quantity of reading is 
greater in the case of the brignter 
pupil. The reading of comic strips and 
comic books is very much the same 
among pupils of varying levels of in- 
telligence. Moreover, the choices of 
adolescents among the various media 
are similar in the various socio-eco- 
nomic classes, Many investigators com- 
ment upon the pu^r quaUty of the 
selections made by many youths. Fic- 
tion predominates over non-fiction in 
the voluntary reading of junior high 
school sntdents. And, contrarv^ to 
common opinion, the amount of vol- 
untary reading is approximately as 
great among boys as among girls. The 
interest patterns of youn^ people in 
ading are strictly individual, the 
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product of hereditary, maturational 
and environmental factors, all inter- 
related and interactive. 

Perhaps the most significant of the 
findings relating to young people's 
interests is the fact that voluntary 



reading reaches its peak at about a^e 
12 and tends to decline during the 
senior high school years. It is comfort- 
ing to know that with this decline 
appears also a sharp lessening of inter- 
est in the so-called comic books. 

It should be noted also that the 
particular medium of connnunicatlon 
docs not essentially affect the nature 
of young people's interests. The appeal 
of the content, rather than the specific 
medium of connnunication, is the de- 
termining factor in young people's 
interests. - 

Nevertheless, we cannot overlook 
the revolutionary effect of television 
upon the lives of children and youth. 
Paul Witty's annual surveys of the 
TV viewing habits of the young are 
startling and fraught with^imiificance 
for the teacher. If it was thought in ' 
earlier years that TV viewing would 
decline after the novelty \wi worn off, 
we novv know that this has not been 
the case. For example, in 1950 Witty 
found that children devoted twenty- 
one hours per week to television view- 
ing, In 1956 it was still twenty-one 
hours. Fortunately TV viewing falls 
off during the high school years, and 
we may reasonably assume that the 
decline begins in the junior high 
school. 

Much discussion has centered about 
the question of the effect of television 
on the reading habits of young people. 
The reports have been contradictory^ 
Some librarians think there has been 
a decline in the amount of young 
people's reading. Others report that 
reading among children and youth has 
reached record heights. Here again we 
must deal with the fact^pf individual 
differences. Certainly some boys and 
girls arc reading less because of the 
hypnotic charms of the TV screen. 
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Others, however, have been intro- 
duced to new worlds of knowledge 
and Imagination^ and are now reading 
inore^ Witty *$ latest stud^ suggests 
that nearly half of the children read 
more than before the era of TV, Soon 
a comparison will not be possible be- 
cause TV will have been an accepted 
part of children*s lives since their 
earliest memories. It is hard to know 



whether one should pity or envy them. 

A good general charactcrkation of 
young people's interests in reading has 
been given by Berry? **In this adoles- 
cent period, reading interests are broad. 
Students are beginning to wonder 
what it feels like to give one*s life to 
religion, to be poverty-stricken, to be 
corrupt in politics^, to die, to give birth, 
and to fiqht lions in Africa'^ (4)* 



. INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN READING AND 
OTHER FACTORS 

Residing m)d Intelligence problems cause reading difificuUics or 

As most teichcrs know, there is a ^vhcther the reverse is true. Sfenic in- 
high correlation between reading abiU vcstigators stress the crucial role of 
ity and intelligence as measured by personality and emotion in reading re- 
existing test$. While it is true that ^ardation. Certainly it is true that 
many students of average and above- f^"^"'/ relationships play a major part 
average intelligence do not read well, many cas(& of reading dilTicuhy 
and many more fall to read up to their (Mnson). It is probable that there 
capacities, in general tlic brifihtcr stu* frequently an interactive relation be- 
dents arc the better readers (Traxjcr, ^^^^^'^ ^'^^ ^^^^^^^ (*^)^ 
p. 65). The correlations range bc- 
nvccn ,40 and .60/ Since most intelli- 
gence tests involve reacHng tasks or at 
least linguistic ability, such high cor- 
relations are to be expected. Some evi- 
dence suggests that the correlation be- 
t^Veco intelligence at)d rcadiuL' rate is 
low(3). ^ 



R^adhig mi Einotlom 
^^A,^ clps0 relationship exists between 



Other factors such as physical dc- 
velof^menti diseases, sensory acuity, 
socio'-econoniie status, bihngualism, 
and cxncrience background have been 
studied in relation to the reading prob- 
lem, A summary of the research on all 
of these woutd carry us beyond the 
purpose and scope of thisyubiication, 
It has been our purpose merely to 
describe some of the major findings ^f 
research workers felative to the char- 



d^^MMM nt¥!f3\]W problems (42). riacrisrlcs of >he stiicjcnt in reading in 
■^lrj='W'icl%:u*hfeih^^ tk secondary scdobl? '' .. ■ ■ - 
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WHAT DOES RESEARCH REVEAL 

About Materials for Teaching 
Reading? 

Helen Hanlon 

Tn the sghool curriculum reading ulation. For schools often better 
A receives matoc emphasis: in the pub- than they do, being stymied by ad- 
lie press the teaching of reading re- verse comments \yhen they s^ck to re- 
ceives attention. Much of this emphasis evaluate or retool their programs. All 
in the curriculum is . good, Justified; of us can cite examples of how much 
much of the publicity in the press is has had to be done to sell a new plan . 
misleading. The prcssuffi Iri the early to a ifchopl community. Even programs 
years for the child, every child, to of readijig readiness, or groupings for 
fcarn to read, whatever his level , of better classroom mstruction. or specif 
development, has many drawbacks- classes for takmg care of the gi ted or 
for the child, for the curriculum, for the rctardcd-cvcn these have had to 
the teacher. Pictures of the reading be approached cautiously.^ 
program so often presented to the pub- Teachers at the various levels of the 
lie arc frequently inaccurate, pur- schools need to be part of the better 
poscly or inadvertcritly. Part of the communication system, also, so that 
responsibility for the inaccuracy is they Will know, from their pupils and 
directly traced to the school which from their personal observation of the 
docs not always use the perfect, and work of each other, what the steps 
ready-made, communication line be- have been In readying a child for read- 
twecn home and school. When the ing, in helping him to acquire grade 
children understand, from earliest by grade the complicated skUls ot 
school days on through high khool, reading, so that he can use these skil.j 
what they are learning and the re- as needed in many situations now, and 
lationships of their learnings, when so th.tt he ean advance to the ricors of 
they are encouraged tO take patents his rcadi.ig needs in later study and 
into the school situations, then the work. 

school program will have fewer critU The foregoing « by way of saying 
cisms. There will be fewer generaliza- that schools need publicity for, and 
tions made from too few cases. The understanding of, the excellent work 
greater understanding by the public that is being done m teaching reading, 
of the school's purposes may enable The fact that teachers m the secondafv 
the school to make greater progress in schools seek suggestions on methods 
gearing its program to the whole pop- and materials for deahng with rcadmg 
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in their classes does not imply that all in serious jreading, in study, and in 
children are poor ir* the skill. Rather ^ problem solving, 
it moans that tcfjchets afc caring (or For all these purposes, research says 
the individual chjld with all resources that we must provide a wide variety of 



If 
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at hand, and t|iat they are alert for 
further hdp. Secondary schools are 
recognizing that specialized skills in 
reading are needed in each class of 
evccv subject area. 

Tne program of reading in second- 
ary schools seeks to provide a wide 
range of services-from helping the 
retarded reader to reach better con* 
trol of reading skills, through special 
groups within a classroom or in reme- 
dial classes, to helping the more able 
pupils to greater sKill and maturity in 
their literature classes or in such 
courses ais Great Books, as well as in 
classes stressing reading efficiency at 
a high level The depth reading done 
by pupils in the special jitcrature 
classes provides a method to be used 



that we must provide a wide variety 
interesting reading materials, at all 
grade levels, and with purposeful ac^ 
tivities-in order to give pupils the 
satisfactory experiences in which skills 
in reading are developed, maintained, 
and improved. The following pages 
mention a number of such materials- 
In a field in which there are as many 
programs of reading as there ate peo- 
ple carrying them on, it is foolhardy 
to attempt an inventory of materials. 
Inevitably, some of the favorite mate- 
rials with which some teacher has had 
special success will be omitted, so the 
writer has listed only books, work- 
books, pamphlets, and equipment 
which she has us6d or with which she 
is personally fan)ilian Limitations in 
the Wsiing are hereby acknowledged, 



MANUALS AND TEXTBOOKS 

In groups within a class, or in entire by Elizabeth Simpson, each book of 
classes devoted to building skills in which contains articles or stories of 



reading, workbooks have been used 
successfully. The several manuals of 
Q^ithg the Memin^ (1) develop 
phases of reading comprehension, 
\v<iyd. m^^nings, central thought ' ^ 
f "tfljs,1b>gM?at{^ sumriiafizatfon 
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similar reading level, with comprehen- 
sion (|uestions, so thatithft^^ h^avy .; 
practice given at i kno#ft' level, froiff^ 
*v,.^..^*w-M fifth and sl?ith grade in Rook 1, 
Koughtrdf-/AhfQugh eleventh and J>V5ilhli; grades 
izatfon,; Vnd M Bo^k i A new series of W^rk^^^ 
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plan of reading instruction to bo set 
up for liim is done in the Reading 
Skiih by Wood and Barrows (8), in 
which tho first chapters are addressed 
to the pupil in order that he can under- 
stand the source of his problem^ ^lnd 
then find satisfaction in helping him- 
self to find solutions as he follows the 
program of purposeful exercises and 
activities presented. 

Literature textbooks arc now mak- 
ing provision for the levels of readers 
by including selections coverinj^ a wide 
range, in such books as Bxphring Life 
and Ourselves and in the Holt 

series called Our Reading Heritage 
(9) and the new nvo-track program 
for the Adventures in literature series 
by I larcourt (10) in which t>v0 texts 
in the same field present the literature 



on two reading levels. In early grades 
the Lyons and Carnahan readers (11) 
arc lining two books with the same 
reading material but different vocabu- 
lary and sentence leiiph for two read- 
ing levels in a class. Taking cues from 
the acknowledged usefulness of the 
teacher's guido provided with readers 
in elcn^entary schools, all of the nub- 
lishers have been providing excellent 
helps in the way of guides and testing 
manuals for use .with literature books 
for upper grades and 1)igh schooK For 
txmmi\v\t\vAdvem{ire Bound (12) 
and Journeys into America (12) are 
two such valuable manuals, a "Teach* 
crs Guide and Key'' and ^'Rcadinp 
Practice and Review Tests/' which 
are typical of the clTort now bdng 
made to give teaching aids. 



OTHER MATERIALS 



Adaptations of novels have been 
popular in recent years for use with 
slower readers at secondary school 
level, Some of these are *xlassics'*: 
Jane Eyre Around the World in 
Eighty Days (H), The Prince and the 
Pauper (15), T}?e Black Arrov) (16), 
Treasure Island (17), Loma Doorte 
(18)* In the same category of hidi 
interest and low reading level are the 
easy historical biographies published 
by Wheeler: Buffalo Bill (19), Chief 
niack Hawk (20), Davy Crockett 
(21), Kit Carson (22) are a few titles 
in this American Adventure scries/ 
These books and the series called 
Childhood of Fa^nous Americans pub* 
lishcd by Bobbs^Merrill (23) are for 
the middle grades of the elementary 
school but they have been of great 
value to the slow readers in junior 
high school because of their attractive- 



ness as well as their level of reading. 
Also popular are Desert Treasure (24) 
and The Adventures of Canolles (25) 
by Helen Heffernan, both of which 
are of bigh interest level. Probably no 
books have taken classes so by storm 
as the Teen- Age Tales (26) which 
present short stories of great appeal to 
teen-age readers. In both junior and 
senior high schools the Let^s Read^ 
Books I, II, 111, IV (27), have been 
very successful in developing various 
skills in readinff. 

Maga7.ines designed for school use 
have provided many classes with some 
good reading on current affairs at the 
children's level as well as with the im- 
petus for good speaking and writing 
activities: Junior Scholastic (28) for 
upper elementary and junior high 
sthooU Senior Scholastic (29) for Jun- 
ior and senior high schoolj He^A OQ) 
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for junior high school; and the special 
student's edition of The Reader's 
gest (31), Nvhich contains an insert 
with exercises in rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. 

Using the format and short stories 
of the Reader's Digest \s the Reading 
S/?/// Br/iWe^r set (32) which has been 
used successfully in both junior and 
senior high school. As a continuation 
at a higher level, and for widening the 
reading experiences of young people^ 
some schools use the readers called 
Secrets of Successful Living (31) with 
its selections adapted from The Read- 
er's Digest. 

Sets of individual titles on themes 
or areas of interest, carefully selected 
as easv reading, are very useful with 
older boys and girls of both junior and 
senior high school, There are many 
helps available in choosing such books. 
A few arc listed here: Appendix B in 
Harris* Hew to Increase Reading 
Ability (33) and Qood Hooks for 
Poor Readers (34) by George Spachc; 
the reading lists published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English; 
Your Reading (35) and Uooks for 
You (36); ami a delightful volume by 
Phyllis Fcnner, The Proof of the Pud- 
ding: What Children Read (37)» The 
great usefulness of sets or kits of books 
; , on a theme has been demonstrated in 
' many cl^i^ropnis. Wh?n the themes 
are vital, #5! t|fe^ are of 

^ : .m^^^ is possible to 



tests-all in excellent form for individ- 
ualized lessons. The range of use made 
of the SRA Reading laboratory is 
wide- from remedial lessons with a 
few children and a teacher, to a whole 
class in rertiedial insttuctioii, to a regu- 
lar class in which the children use the 
kit to develop, on an individual basis, 
their reading skills. 

The number of mechanical devices 
used in Detroit schools is limited. For 
training in advanced reading skills in 
upper grades of the high school, the 
PDL Reading Progra?n (39) has given 
some good results. It is an improve- 
ment program which includes reading 
exercise booklets, reading matter on 
filmstrips to be used in the projector 
called the Perceptoscope, with prac- 
tice, evaluating, and recording mate- 
rials. For increasing eye span aiid vpeed 
of perception the Keyst07ie Tacblsto- 
(40) projector is used at many 
grade levels. The Coinrolled Reader 
(41) uses lilmstrips in an adapted pro- 
jector to increase speed of reading, 
elementary through high school, and 
follows a definite plan of progression, 
grade by grade. 

The variety of purposes of the high 
school prbgranv may be illustrated in 
the following descriptions of two pro- 
gratps of reading m the same (ugh 
school:* 

The Great Books course comUt^ of 
close ani^iyti^Al re^dirtg^bf the sejectiohi 
. . . with the purj>6se of (JiscuWIng In 
cla^ the f\Jtfacc%d depth meatijfigs of 
' the feac!lrt|i ii it the llgiilfieance 
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... ^^ S^:SKA ReadM: Labm- . to wfh* In e4cK % Kn'ijniilysis of the 

U3l'MdflM^l^WM'<5i>'ds.- \itiitt\^<i "r^^s kfcy ideas of tlic writif and 
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the significance of thc$o iJci^s lo the _ 
reader. Each diXi the tcacbr Jfcrvcs as 
ihc iliscusslon leader who seeks through 
bettirtcnt qucitlprts to draw from the 
students an oral analysis of the previous 
night's reading. In the ^'givo «nd t^ke 
of the discussion, the students leanvfroni 
each oiher* Aside from the daily papers 
tnd discussions, the students are given 
examinations ^nd arc tisked to write 
longer papers when certain rcadio.^s have 
been completed. Outside rcajjirtks arc 
reported orally, and individually, by the. 
students. (After reading and discussmg 
the assigned Platonic dialocues, six stu* 
dents presented a panel discussion on 
Plato*s RtpubliCi) 

The class called Accelerated Kcadmg 
lasts six weeks. The sessions are con-^ 
ducted by the teacher who describes 
technique and directs practice exfcrclscs 
and practice periods. A saltiplc lesson is 
the one on how to read for tnoin , ideas. 
The (5nt day the instructor defines this 
skill and discusses its importance m read- 
ing. Students then try their skill on a 
diagnostic exercise to determine their - 
weaknesses, if ^ny, in grasping maio 
Ideas. (Their concepts may be too nar- 
row or too broad, or unrelated.) Then 
the hiairi idea skill Is discussed at some 
length with the class, The second day 
students practice recognizing the main 
idea of a paragraph, a chapter, a book. 
The third day students practice rccalUng 



and statliig imU\ Ideas for thcmsqWc^, 
avolJitig the pitfalls described on the 
first day. The main idea fornath Is given. 
Tlic fourth da/ the concept ^of the 
author's placement of main ideas in writ* 
ing is discussed. Then students analyse 
writing for patterns of thought, This is 
just one of the comprehension skills that 
is taught durinft the course. Other skil s 
are taught and tested daily and simul- 
taneously. As students start the course, 
they arc tested in speed, comprehension, 
n^aln rdca concents, detail memory, 
ability to draw inferences, and vocabu* 
Inry. They arc rctcstcd periodically dur- 
ing the course and at the end of the 
course to determine ihctr progress. Each - 
student keeps his 6wn progress record 4 
daily. No homevvork Js given other thart%- 
practice the student wishes to do on hj$,-3. 
own/ Practice reading material frori) t^: 
HedJer's Di&esi, lhfptr\ and AtJmlP;:'' 
tsus,cd as well as materlt^l selected fronrti ,( 
college tenets and exercises . \vh]eh t|^ ;^ ; 
Instructor adds. Incidentally, student?;-; 
gain on an average about .10% In con^-^^-^ 
prehension and double thctr $peed;;<)rf 
r^^ding In six weeks* training. ; - 

We need the great variety^ of read- ^ 
ing materials, Ave arc finding them 
available at every level, and item many 
sources, , for our use in the rich pro- 
gram being developed in our second- 
ary schools. 
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